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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


HORTICULTURE. 

Mr Eprrorn—Having recently received com- 
plete series of the T'ransactions of the London Hor- 
ticultura! Society, of the Annals of the Hort. Society 
at Paris, and of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, I 
shall (according to your request) from time to time 
furnish such extracts, from them, as may seem to 
me to be useful to our country, and occasionally 
extend them to subjects, which are curious and 
amusing, though not directly applicable to our 
gardens. I would here observe, that nearly sev- 
en-eighths of all the articles in these works, are of 
no use whatever to our horticulturists generally.— 
{tis plain from these publications, that the horti- 
culture of England is at least 50 years in advance 
of that of France, and indeed the French writers 
all virtually, and some of them explicitly admit it. 
But the distance between us, and France, or Hol- 
land, or Germany, or Russia, iv horticulture, is im- 
mense. I beg Messrs Prince, PaRMENTIER and | 
others to pardon this remark, for I except their 
excellent establishments. I speak only of the 
general state of horticulture—of the general neg- 
lect of this art, compared with its high state of re- 
tinement in Europe, of which these works afford 
unquestionable evidence. I shall cite some proofs 
of this general diffusion of horticultural taste and 
knowledge, with the hope that it may excite in us 
a spirit of emulation. The taste for horticulture 
furnishes as correct a standard of the refinement 
of a nation, as the taste for the fine arts—if it is 
not as intellectual, it is much more comprehen- 
sive, and is capable of affording gratification to 
greater numbers. It is also intimately connected 
with health, and I am not disposed to admit that 
a taste for botany and floriculture, is not as _ well 
adapted to purify and elevate the mind, as even 
the fine arts themselves. 

A ROXBURY FARMER. 

Roxbury, Oct. 26, 1828. 

Rerort oF M. Du Petit Tuovars on THREE 

PEARS SUBMITTED TO HIS EXAMINATION. (.4n- 

nales d’ Horticulture a’ Paris, Feb. 1828, p. 86, 


The object, which I have in view in calling the 
attention of our cultivators to this report, is to 
show them the attention which is now bestowed 
in Europe, on the names of their fruits, and the 
caution with which they admit new ones. 

Of the three pears submitted to M. Du Petit 
‘Thouars as new varieties, he decided without hes- 
itation, that two of them were old and well known 
ones. As to the third offered by M. Alfroy, some 
doubts arose, but on the whole he thought it bore 
a strong resemblance to an old well known pear, 
the Tarquin. M. Alfroy, the owner of extensive 
nurseries, which had been in his family for many 
generations, attempted to follow the career of M. 
Van Mons, of Luxembourg, in producing new va- 
rieties from seed. Out of 300 plants, which he 
selected as promising the best, judging from their 
foliage, only one produced a pear, which he tho’t 
worthy of presentation ; and this was the one on 
which M. Du Petit Thouars made the above re- 





port, to wit, that it strongly resembled a pear of 
but moderate reputation. 

The report concludes with these remarks— | 
“This able hurseryman, Or cultivator, merits the | 
more encouragement, since we find that he has! 
not been lucky in this sort of lottery, since the | 
sum total of his zeal and pains has only procured | 
one single fruit worthy of notice, and to complete | 
his ill luck, even this fruit is likely to be confound- | 
ed with an old well known one, which is indeed a | 
phenomenon more extraordinary, than the pro- 
duction even of anew fruit. It is well known! 
that our neighbors, the Belgians, have been more 
successful in these attempts; but this is nothing, 
as they say, in comparison with the inhabitants of | 
North America, who obtain numerous species from 
seed.” 

It was for the sake of the parts tlalicized refer- 
ring to our success, that I made the above extract, 
and it wasdone for the purpose of undeceiving the 
European cultivators on this subject. It is true, 
that we hear on every side of new varieties, but 
when examined, nine out of ten prove to have 
been imported. It is 33 years this season, since I 
turned my attention to horticulture, and I am not 
able to recollect any valuable table pear, the evi- 
dence of whose origin in this country is to be 
deemed unquestionable, except the Seckle, and a 
pear raised by Mr Johonnot at Salem, not to be 
elevated to the first rank, though very desirable. 
A small winter pear, probably native, and said to 
be good,on the estate of Mr Lewis, at Roxbury. 
A very pleasant summer pear, said to be the pro- 
duce of a Juneating, sent to me by Dr Alfred Bay- 
lies, of Taunton. And, a fine pear, raised on the 
estate of the late Hon. Mr Gore, which is probably 
a new fruit, and which seems to be between the 
Doyenne Blane and the Doyenne Gris (in English, 
the white and brown St Michaels). T hese are all} 
which have come to my knowledge. I am aware 
that Wm. Prince, Esq. of Flushing, claims to be 
the producer of some others, but not having seen 
the fruit, lam unable to speak of their merits.— 
My object in calling the attention of our cultiv a- | 
tors to this topick, is to elicit information, and I} 
most earnestly solicit it from all parts of New| ‘i 
England, of any esteemed varieties of pears, to- 
gether with the evidence that they are native pro- 
ductions. Our cultivators have adopted what I 
consider an erroneous rule, as to fruits which ap- 
pear to them to be new. They assume, that eve- 
ry pear, the origin of which they cannot trace, 
must be a native; but the reverse of that rule is 
the most rational. Every fine pear should be pre- 
sumed to have been imported, unless its origin can 
be distinctly traced ; and I know no better proof 
of the reasonableness of this rule, than the experi- 
ments of Mr Alfroy, who obtained, in the favorite 
country of the pear, only one tolerable one out of 








of good table apples, compared to the many mill 
ions raised, will be found to be small. Even 
some of these may prove to have been imported. 
| The Baldwin so long and _ so confidently claimed 
as a native fruit produc ed at Wilmington, it is now 
affirmed, was imported. 

The peach more readily produces good varie- 
ties from the stone, and yet I doubt whether any 
| Buswery can produce any peaches, which to a jury 
lof connoisseurs will be pronounced equal to the 
Van guard, Noblesse, Royal Kensington, Red and 
White Magdalen, or the Swaalsh. We have pro 


|duced a nectarine larger and more beautiful than 


any European one, but I cannot think its flavor 
quite equal to the white fleshed varieties of Fu- 
rope. I hope this may lead to discussion, inquiry, 
and improvement, which is the great end of all 
investigation. 

Though we have not as yet produced many fine 
fruits, yet there is no country in Europe in which 
European fruits have as fine flavor, or are as 
abundant as in ours. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SMUT IN CORN. 

Mr Epirorn—Your correspondent E. on the 
subject of smut in corn, (see No 6 of your current 
vol.) has, in his outset, in my apprehension, point. 
ed out the true cause for the unusual quantity of 
“smut ears,” namely, that “the fields of corn 
never looked more promising.” The season, and 
the soil which produce the greatest quantity of 
corn, will, according to my observation, occasion 
a correspondent average of smut. In my view, 
the cause is to be found in the exuberance of the 
fluid which forms the kernel. The vessels 
surcharged and burst before the aliment can be 
duly concocted and disposed of. As far as hu- 
man agency can avail, it is in the power of every 
farmer to lessen the evil. But in doing this most 
effectually, he would find the remedy much worse 
than the disease. This remedy is already too 
conspicuous on our farms. This evil, however, 
may be essentially lessened consistently with rais- 
ing a great crop. Having had recent experience 
on this subject, I consider it my duty to respond 
to your call, although, of late, I have ‘occupied an 
undue portion of your interesting and useful pa- 


Hf hat) 


| per. 


Fight years ago I cultivated a field of corn, for 
which I obtained a premium. To a liberal supply 
of strong manure ploughed in, I added the usual 
quantity of the same to the hill. The season was 
uncommonly favorable to vegetation. The growth 
was rapid and vigorous. The stalk was large 
and prolific in suckers. As the ear formed, the 
smut became conspicuous. I neglected to dis- 
lodge it until the fungus had burst through the 





300. Even Dr Van Mons could obtain only 30 
or 40 out of 800 ; and Mr Knight’s success has 
also been limited, though both these gentlemen 
adopted the artificial mode of impregnation. 

As to apples, there is no doubt, that we have 
produced many new varieties of great merit, 
which is not at all a matter of surprise, since for 
200 years, it was our practice, to raise our or- 
chards for cider, without grafting. Yet the list 





husk in an unsightly mass. When consigned to 
my hog yard, it amounted to fifty wheelbarrow 
loads per acre. Notwithstanding this enormous 
drawback, my field produced the largest crop 4 
have ever raised. I have cultivated the same 
field in corn the present season, with no variation 
except in the dressing. My coarse stable manure 
was spread and ploughed in as before. The hills 
were supplied from the compost made last year in 
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my yard, and carted in autumn, and thrown into | 
large heaps, and covered from the weather. This 
season has been alike favorable to the crop; and 
I judge, when measured, the produce will be found 
to be nearly as great, without the fiftieth part of 
the loss by smut. The quantity has not been as- 
certained, as it was of so rare an occurrence as 
not to be worth the trouble, though severed, of 
bringing from the field. The suckers also were 
so free as to cause no injury. It appears obvious 
that the diminution of smut was occasioned by 
the quality of the manure applied to the hill. 

The modern practice of ploughing in all the ma- 
nure preparatory to the cultivation of corn, has, no 
doubt, a tendency to lessen the quantity of smut; 
but I doubt whether it affords as great a crop of 
corn, The old system of putting all the manure 
in the hill, is justly exploded by good farmers ; yet 
the modern practice of spreading it all, is, in my 
opinion, erroneous. I am aware that the best 
farmers defend it. I took occasion to enquire of 
one who had received a premium for the best crop 
of corn, his process of cultivation. He informed 
me that he spread the manure and ploughed it in. 
l asked him whether he did not reserve some for 
the hill. On his answering in the negative, I fur- 
ther inquired, whether, if after he had spread 
what he should judge a sufficient quantity and had 
some left, he would not put that in the bill. His 
reply was, no—I would spread that also. My prac- 
tice, as before observed, is otherwise. My reasons 
for it are that at the time of planting, the ground, 
if not wet, is usually heavy, and necessarily of a 
low temperature. The furrow for planting, if it 
does not remove the best part of the mould, leaves 
little or none at bottom. Instead of being sup- 
ported on matter, warm and quickening, hasten- 





ing vegetation and affording a free exit and ex-; the next best boar 8 


pansion ef the roots, the sced is consigned to a 


. . ' 
hard and cold surface, is more exposed to perish, | best sow 


more feeble if it vegetates, and more tardy in its 

early progress. To obtain a prolific crop, with | 
early maturity, it is essential not only that the 

seed should be good, but that it should have some | 
extra stimulus to induce a healthy and vigorous | 
outset. Under a favorable commencement it is| 
better enabled to overcome all the impediments in| 
its course. To those who have spread all their} 
manure, I can recommend no better substitute | 
than equal parts of moderately leached ashes and | 
plaster, well mixed, and as much as can be thrown 

in at once by the hand. | 


With respect to sinut, my rule is to have it re-| principally indebted for the improvement in the. 
moved wherever it appears, as soon as discovered.| sheep, to the perseverance, and intelligence of 
By this practice a sound ear may often be saved | Messrs. Joseph Barrett and George M. Barrett, of | 
which otherwise would lave been blighted. It} Concord, Mass. 
prevents the filth and dust from contaminating thie | 


ears and those who harvest it, and an arnoyauce, 
if not an injury to the stock that consumes it. 
Yours with respect, 
Worcester, Oct. 29, 1828. O. FISKE. 
OFFICIAL REPORTS. 
OF THE 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Committee of the “ Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture” consisting of Messrs. 
Luxe Fiske, Exisan Perry, and Amos Liver- 
MORE, who were appointed to consider the several 
claims for premiums on Working Oxen, have attend- 
ed that service, and Report— 

That for the five premiums offered by the So- 


ciety there were thirty competitors regularly en- | were four merino ewes and one Saxony buck of- 
tered, each deserving much credit; although it\fered by Gorham Parsons, Esq. that were justly 
was out of the power of the Committee to award distinguished for their superior form, quantity and 
each a premium. fineness of fleece ; and four excelleut ewes from 
The Committee proceeded to compare them in | the Netherlands, that were presented to the So- 
reference to age, size, docility, equality of match, ciety by the Hon. Toomas H. Perkins, and also 
activity and form; and after a careful examina- | ® buck and ewe of the Dartmoor or Devonshire 
tion, and trial of their power and training, they Natts breed,* that were presented to the Society 
award as follows, viz.— by Gen. Jonn Corvin; all of them attracted 
To Henry Mellen, of Milford, his cattle great attention, and were deservedly held in high 
four years old, first premium @25 estimation. JOHN HEARD, Jr. 
To Hiram Copeland, of Easton, his cattle SAM. JAQUES, Jr. 


four years old, second premium 20; THO’S WILLIAMS. 
e ° | —————— 
To Asa Cummings, of Sutton, his cattle FOR THE KEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
four years old, third premium 15) 


To Silas Dudley, of Sutton, his cattle five POTATOS. 
years old, fourth premium 12, Mr Epirrorn—There has been a potato raised 
To William B. Harrington, of Grafton, his ‘in Windham County, (Con.) for about twelve 
cattle five years old, fifth premium 8 | years, which was imported from England ; I be- 
All which is respectfully submitted. |lieve they are likewise raised in Rhode Island.— 
For the Committee, | They are called Irish Whites, are white inside ; 
LUKE FISKE, Chairman. the shape is generally longer than the English 
Brighton, Oct. 15, 1828. | Whites. * They yield well on good land—are of a 
eR . " | middling size, and should be planted as early as 
The Committee appointed to award premiums on possible in April to have time to ripen. They are 
Sheep and Swine Report— ‘esteemed, I believe, by all who have raised them, 
That they do not find any merino buck entitled |, superior for the table to any they have ever 
to the first premium. seen. They much resemble those potatos describ- 
They award to George M. Barrett, the sec- led in N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. p. 337, called Rogers 
ond premium, for a merino buck #10! Potaios, except that 1 never saw any red spots on 
To Joseph Barrett, the first premium for ‘them. Jt may be, that the same kind or others 
the best merino ewes 0 equally good are raised in the vicinity of Boston, 
To George M. Barrett, the second premi- ibut I have never seen any Potato there that I con- 
um for the next best ewes 10 | sidered fit for the table. Please to try a few of 
To John Mackay, the first premium for the | these I send you, for your own satisfaction. 
best boar 1 | Connecticut, Oct. 26, 1828. oe. & 
To Silas Dudley, the second premium for | _ 
| Remarks.—We have eaten of the above Potato, 
land according to our taste, (and de gustibus non 
12) est disputandum, anglice, there ’s no disputing our 
'taste,) the Irish Whites are the very ne plus ultra 
8 of all possible potatos.— Epiror. 





to 


To John Mackay, the first premium for the — 


To George M. Barrett, the second premi- 
um for the next best sow 
To John. Mackay, the third premium for 





(Prepared by the Editor.) 


the next best sow 5 | a 

To John Mackay the first premium for the BEES. : 
best pigs 10, An able and very useful review of « The Farm- 

; il ! . . . J 

To Joseph Barrett, the second premium ers Manual, including a Treatise on the Manage- 
for the next best pigs 5 ment of Bees, by Freperick Butter,” was pub- 


lished in the last number of the North American 
Review. We would republish at length this val- 
uable essay, were we not pressed for room, and 
sensible that it is alreacy in the hands of many of 
our readers. We will, however, extract some of 
» the most practical observations, which may prove 
beneficial to some, who are not in the habit of 
| perusing the work from which they are taken. 

“A hive ought not to be considered as the house 


The Committee were highly gratified to observe | 
an improvement, this year in the number, form, 
and fineness of fleece in the sheep, and in the | 
number and quality of the swine. And they are 


The characteristic marks of a good hog, and aj 


| good proportion of them, well adapted to the res- °F habitation of the bee, for even in the forests, 


_pective breeds and varieties were observable in Where there may be supposed to be abundance cf 
‘allthe swine, that were exhibited. Those pro- | hollow trees suited to their purposes, bees have 
duced by Mr John Mackay were distinguished for | built their cells on the under side ofa stout branch ; 
great production for several successive years, for | and they have neglected the convenient form of a 
| small bone, fine flesh, lively activity and excellent | Well constructed hive, to attach themselves to the 
| condition, as well as for their kindly disposition to | ®4Ve8 of a house, or to the inner sides of a chim- 
| Pesan early and easily. There were some peeu- | "*Y- The nature of this part of their instinct 
liarities in those brought by Mr Dudley and Mr | £°¢8 "0 further than to secure a firm roof, to which 
Barrett, that deserved particular attention, for they {hey can attach the cells, and a firm position that 
evidently show sound judgement in the selection, shall protect the cells from the sun and rain. 
and good management in keeping. * A specific character of the Dartmoor or Devonshire Natts 
The Committee had great pleasure in noticing | sheep. Faces and legs white, necks thick, bones large, backs 


. narrow, but back bones high and sides good. 
the several pens that were filled with sheep by | "ye hace is principally confacd to Oe Conaty of 





the friends-and benefactors of the Society, and | Devon, whence the sheep derive their name. The wool is long, 


which were offered for exbibition only. There weighiag nine pounds on an average, at about two years and a 
alf old. 
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«“'This faculty or instinct, is sometimes at fault ;| The greatest diversity of opinion exists. There 
for we often hear of their adopting the strangest | are upwards of a thousand writers on the history 
and most unsuitable tenements for the construc-| and policy of the bee, yet no two have either ob- 
A hussar’s cap, so suspended from served or reasoned alike. 


tion of cells. 
a moderate sized branch of a tree, as to be agitat- | 


ed by slight winds, was filled with comb and bees. | prefixed to this article, called “The Farmer’s Man- 


Any thing, in short, either near the habitations of 
man, or in the forests, will serve the bees for a 
shelter to their combs. ® a ad 

“We have, for seven years, had a little colony 
under our immediate inspection, and we began 
our personal observation with the knowledge of 
all that ancient and modern theorists have advan- ' 
ced, in relation to the habits, customs, and man- 
ners of this wonderful insect. We came to their 
superintendance with a mind tinctured with all 
that was marvellous and fanciful, and with an 
ardour that seven years have not subdued ; altho’ 
theory after theory has now melted away, and 
most of the wonders and enigmas have been solv- | 
ed, and reduced to the clearest and most simple 
particulars. Our wonder and admiration, altho’ 
deprived of the charms of the fanciful legends in 
which the history of the bee was embodied, are 
still undiminished, nay, increased ; for an eleva- 
tion of thought and feeling has been produced by | 
the study. a - 

« After rejecting all the fanciful and marvellous | 
speculations of the theorists, there are still severa 


'New Lebanon, we neither saw nor could we hear jin Pennsylvania. 


| suited to the cultivation of bees. 





placed in valleys or elevated on hills, meaning of 
course of thirty or forty feet in height. 

“We have seen hives prosper, adjoining a ster- 
corary, and oftentimes near a piggery. We have 
known colonies of bees to exist for a term of 20 
years, with no other protection from the heat and 
the cold, than the top of the hives. They have 
multiplied equally well under an open shed ; but 
}as a free circulation of air is necessary to their 
ble, practical writer, as well on other branches of. health and comfort, we have never known them 
rural economy, as on bees, and we would recom- |" thrive when quite enclosed. A house, there 
mend his book to all whe are engaged in thexe.| fre, strictly so called, which is shut on all sides, 
pursuits ; for, with some slight variation from his |™#Y Serve to amuse the observer for a year or 
rules, such as a different climate would indicate, 'W but there must be an extraordinary combi 
his experience may be: benefigial to all.” |nation of fortunate circumstances, if the bees in- 


. , : Sake ‘crease, while confined in it.” 
The following practical remarks of this author ’ “ 
- > : (To be continued.) 
are more particularly worthy of the attention of | 
all who own or have the care of bees. 


x * *n 


“The little work, the title of which we have 
ual,’ contains in a small compass, as much of the 


minutiz of the management of bees as is necessary 
to the common cultivator. Mr. Butler isea sensi- 





NORTH CAROLINA GOLD. 

“We esteem it a very desirable object to make| A correspondent of the N. Y. Statesman suppo 
the care of the bee more common than it has ses that the gold region in this country forms a 
hitherto been, in this part of the country. With belt on the east side of the Blue Ridge, extending 
the exception of a small one under the superin- | fron. Georgia through South Carolina, North Car 
tendance of the Society of Shakers, established at | olina, Virginia and Maryland, to the Susquehanna 
In North Carolina it is about 
of more than a single apiary, on a journey last/70 miles wide. The gold is found in three posi- 
summer to Lebanon springs, although we made |tions—in alluvial beds washed in former times 
many inquiries. Never was theré a country more | from elevated regions ; in ranges of white quartz, 
Even in August (flint stone); and in white quartz now forming 


material points unsettled, on three of which we | there is an abundance of white clover, and small | veins in argillaceous rock. The mines should be 
propose to make a few remarks at the present’ §Prings and shallow rivulets appear at every turn. |called iron mines ; gold is associated with the iron, 


time. 


theorists differ in their opinion respecting the ac- 
curacy of the facts, that are stated in relation to 
the queen bee’s leaving the hive at any other 
time, than when she goes forth with a new 
swarm. 

“2d. They dispute, likewise, on the possibility 
of the bee’s making a queen bee from a neuter, 
when circumstances require it. 

“3d. They are still ignorant, whether the drone 
perform the office of nurse to the larve when de- 
posited in the different cells. 

“On the first point we venture to state unhesi- 
tatingly, that the queen bee never leaves the hive, but 
when she accompanies a swarm.” The writer then 
states the facts and observations, which enabled 
him to arrive at that conclusion, which occur- 
red during six successive years. With regard 
to making a queen bee from a neuter, he ob- 
serves that 

«“ When a queen bee ceases to animate the hive, 
the bees are conscious of her loss; after search- 
ing for her through the hive, for a day or more, 
they examine the royal cells, which are of a pecu- 
liar construction and reversed ie position, hang- 
ing vertically, with the mouth underneath. If no 
eggs nor larve are to be found in these cells, they 
then enlarge several of these cells, which are ap- 
propriated to the eggs of neuters, and in which 
queen bees have been deposited. ‘They soon attach 
a royal cell to the enlarged surface, and the queen 
bee enabled now to grow, protrudes itself by de- 
grees into the royal cell, and comes out perfectly 
formed to the great pleasure of the bees. 

« The third point unsettled, and which is likely 
to remain forever a secret, is, whether the eggs 
of the queen are hatched after the manner of the 
eggs of fishes, whether they simply are animated 
by incubation, or by the care and nourishment 
bestowed on them by the working or neuter bees. 
On this point experiment ha proved nothing.— 


| 


| There is no doubt that bees were formerly more | but the iron is fifty times as abundant as the gol. 
“1st. The most modern and the most rational | frequently kept in America than at present. In It is estimated that there are 50,000 places in 


many places in New Jersey, where there is now | North Carolina where gold may be found. ‘The 
scarcely a bee to be seen, there once existed mil- | miners and gold diggers get from 60 cents up to 
lions of these insects, to the great profit of their|two or three dollars per day, each. They are 
owners. It was common for one dealer in a coun-| generally a worthless, drunken people, without 
try town, to sell from fifteen to twenty barrels of character, science, skill or capital. When they 
strained honey alone—to say nothing of wax and | have worked a week, they resort to some whiskey 
comb honey, as well as a kind of wine, made of shop in the neighborhood, and squander their gold- 
the washings of combs, called metheglin. These jen treasures in rioting and drunkenness. Each 
articles of commerce have almost disappeared,|operation about the mines is conducted in the 
and we find that it is mostly attributable to the | most wretched manner.—Hamp. Gazette. 

millers, or night moths, which have of late years | -- 
spread destruction through the hives. AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

«The attention of naturalists has been directed} The sale of articles, exhibited by this associe- 
to the history of this fatal enemy of the bee, and , tion, took place on Saturday, and attracted an im- 
many attempts have been made to construct hives |mense crowd of spectators and purchasers. Many 
that would prevent the miller from depositing its of the articles were sold, some of them at high 
eggs in them; but the plans were defective, be-| prices. Among them we were informed that the 
cause there was no contrivance for inspecting the broadcloths of which we made mention in our 
hives. Before we close. this article, we will en-' paper of Saturday, sold at from 6 to 8 dollars per 
deavor to give a description of a hive, that is so| yard; and three pianos, the manufacture of Du- 
constructed as to enable any one to see the inter- | bois & Stoddard, at the high prices of $475, $330 
ior and to free it from all extraneous matter, as | and £295. The blankets, many of which were 
well as to protect it from the inroads of the night/|fine specimens, sold for from 5 to 9 dollars the 
miller. | pair—and two of the Long Island Leghorns bro’t 

“On the general subject of the care of bees, the 55 and 29 dollars. 
following remarks, the result of personal experi- | Thus it will be perceived, that splendid encour- 
ence, may be acceptable to the reader. agement is given to the native manufacturer, by 

“The situation of the apiary is of little impor-|our wealthy citizens, to goon and improve his 
tance. We have seen bees thrive as well with| products. The excess of price given on such an 
an eastern as with a northern aspect. If the en-/ occasion, is a patriotic sacrifice to the cause of 
trance of the hive face the north, the bees may | domestic industry. That the time will come when 
possibly be detained within, a minute or two later most of the manufactures, which we now obtain 
in summer ; but this is more than counterbalanc- | from abroad, will be supplied cheaper at home, 
ed by the same cause operating in winter, when we have never doubted.—™. Y. Statesman. 
it is desirable that the bees should remain in the | — 
hive. But for ourselves, we have seen no differ-| Plausible Theory.— The Williamstown Advocate 
ence in the time of quitting the cells between accounts for the forbidding aspect which our good 
those that faced the north, and those that had the New England people wear towards strangers, by 
southern exposure. Nor have we observed that supposing that it is produced by drinking vile sour 














there is any difference in the welfare of hives as cider. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY. © pickle. 

At the meeting of the Horticultural Society of| T'owit of Tomatas.—Take a pint of the tomatas, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday evening last, the mem-|add a pound of fine sugar, reduce it in the same 
hers were highly gratified with a fine display of | way as a jam: add the juice of a lemon: this 
autumnal flowers. Among the most striking of | makes a very good towit. rv, 
those from the gardens of the Messrs. Landreths. 


Tomatas may likewise be put into vinegar as a 


were Dahlias, from Mexico, of almost every shade, 
from a pure white, with yellow centre, to a bril- 
liant purple ; a beautiful species of Eupatorium ; 
several varieties of golden rod, [Solidago ;|a rich 





Tomatas as a dried fruit.—The pulp may be re- : 
duced, say a pint, with a pound of fine sugar, till | 
quite stiff; pour it on your tin; it must be dried | 
in a stove; when nearly dry, cut it what shape 
you please ; it does for ornament in the dessert. 


| Shoe Blacking.—Large sums are annually paid , 


| by our fellow citizens for the article of shoe black- 
ing, a considerable portion of which goes to en- 
‘courage foreigners. In confirmation of this as- 
' seriion, it is stated on good authority, that there is 
| annually imported into this country from England. 
shoe blacking to the amount of $2,000,000, the 
chief part of which is made by Day § Martin, of 
London. This large sum might easily be kept in 
this country, and even in the pockets of those who 


/have heretofore been in the habit of paying their 


species of American strawberry tree [Euonymous,} | 
scarlet sage [salvia splendens,| &c. 
From the same establishment were produced 





THE BASTILLE. 


ses, tea roses, amaryllis from Mexico; golden trum- | the Bastille. Its foundation-stone had been laid 


pet, honey suckle (Caprifolium Fraseri,| with other|on the 12th April, 1369, and, on the 14th July, 
flowers, which attracted attention. ( 


tree was brought from Florida by the late Mr.|ed in the Bastille, with copies of the warrants 
John Bartram, and may well be ranked among the | which M. de Surtine, Lieutenant of Police, had 


a om , A pamphlet has lately appeared at Paris, con-. 
several new and beautiful varieties of seedling ro- taining divers intefesting particulars respecting | 


, Among those 1789, the last stone of this building disappeared. | 
not already mentioned, was a flowering branch of | Amongst other things, this pamphlet contains a list 

a TTT ¥ :, This T we 56 . ° = } 
the Franklinia [Gordonia pubescens} ‘This elegant (of distinguished individuals that had been confin- | 


. ‘ . ! . » \ 
most agreeable ornaments of our gardens and | transmitted to the Governor. One of these runs. 
lawns ; itis at present flowering in the Messrs: 


Landreth’s garden, on Federal street, and has 
been constantly in bloom for more than three 
months past. 


the gardens of A. Parker Prime street, and D. 
Maupay, on the Germantown road.—U. S. Gaz. 


TOMATAS. 

The following recipes were taken from an emi- 
nent Frerch cook : . 

Tomata sauce for cold meat.—Boil tomatas when 
sipe, rub them through a tammy cloth ; to every 
quart of pulp add § ounce of garlick and 1 ounce 
of shallots ; boil half an hour ; strain out the gar- 
fick ; add to every quart half a pint of common 
vinegar, and a wine-glass full of Chili vinegar ; let 
#t stand a day or two before corking. 

Potted Tomatas.— Reduce your tomatas over the 
fre till they are quite thick, stirring all the time to 
keep them from burning; rub them through a 
tammy cloth, put them again in your stewpan, 
with an equal quantity of glaze, and reduce again 
ever a sharp fire till you think the whole will be 
quite firm when cold, (or like glaze ;) put them in 


a white earthen pot; when cok! cover them with | 
a Writing paper dipped in brandy; over some 


warm hog’s lard, and cover all over with a bladder 
tied quite tight. A small piece added to a little 


as follows :—“I send you M. F—; he is a good- 
for-nothing fellow. Take care of him for one 
week, and then get rid of him.” At the bottom 


A variety of , ers were ree! eh: : . : . Sa SS 
A variety of other flow ers were re- | of this paper is the following note, in the Govern- | 
ported to be now in bloom, among Which were | o's handwriting :—“ On the — June M. F 


splendid Dahlias, Campanula pyramidalis, &c. at) arrived ; and after the expiration of the appointed | 





time I sent to M. de Sartine to enquire under what 
name I should have him buried.” 





MAPLE SUGAR. 

The New York Daily Advertiser of Saturday, 
observes, “a new article of commerce is noticed 
in our Review of the Market. Upwards of 300 
barrels of Maple Sugar have been received by the 
Canal, which has been suld at five cents a pound. 


Last season we understand, a parcel of about 70 | 


barrels was received. It is supposed the manu- 
facture of this article will increase and that it will 
soon be one of considerable importance. The 
supplies of Sugars from New Orleans have al- 
ready increased to such an amount that they are 
rapidly taking the place of foreign sugars, ‘and it 
is supposed by many intelligent persons, that in a 











elsewhere, will be suflicient for the consumption, 
‘and that no foreign sugar will be required. 
U. S. Gazette. 








: ‘MILITARY MUSTERS. 
A brigade review of the 5th division of the Mas- 


very few years the supplies from New Orleans and | 


| portion of it, by each family’s making their own ; 
| which can be done with very little trouble, and at 
‘small expense. Day & Martin’s blacking is pref- 
erable to any other, as it gives a high polish, and 
does not injure the leather. It is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

To one pound of ivory black, in which has been 
mixed half an ounce of oil of vitriol and an ounce 
of sweet oil, add one pound of pulverized loaf su- 
gar; mix the whole with a gallon of vinegar, and 
iet it stand three days, when it is fit for use. It 
should be stirred often, and kept from the air to 
prevent evaporation. ‘The cost of a gallon of this 

blacking is 75 cents ; and it is retailed at the stores 
for 4 dollars. — Williamstown Advocate. 





RAIL ROADS. 

We have, on our first page, called the attention 
of our readers to an interesting letter from a gen- 
‘tleman in England on the subject of Rail Roads.* 
'No man can read this and similar accounts of the 
| suecessful operation of Rail Roads wherever they 
‘have been constructed, without wishing to see 
them adopted more generally in our own country 
and particularly in our own State. The public 
mind has been gradually preparing for such an en- 


terprize in Massachusetts, and the experience of 


their utility will, we trust, scon dissipate any 
doubts of the expediency of the measure. The 
Report of the Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company has recently been published, 
and flattering and encouraging accounts are given 
of the progress of that great work. So great is 
the confidence entertained of its ultimate success. 
‘that a capita! of four millions has been subscribed ; 
and, of this, two millions have been taken up since 
the Jast annual Report—the State of Maryland 
, having become a subcriber for five hundred thous- 
/and dollars of the stock. 

| The preliminary measures, In regard to our 
| Rail Road, are nearly completed, and the people 
|of the Commonwealth will soon have an opportu- 


gravy, or melted butter, will make an excellent) sachusetts militia, was ordered at Berkley on the | nity of judging, more accufately than at present, 


sauce for cutlets or chops. 


7 . : > : > r} 7 7 . , « , ~ sty 
Tomatas quite plain.—Reduce as before, only |of whose members was more than fifteen miles thing to advance her prosperity. 


| 7th inst. Nearly every company, the residence 


of the necessity and expediency of doing some. 
We look for- 


be more careful in evaporating the water from from the place of parade, refused to cbey the or-. 


ward with much interest to the Report of the 


them; rub them through a tammy cloth, put them! ders ster 
£ >} ers to muster. 


| Board of Directors of Internal Improvement, which 
when cold into fruit botles ; they must be corked | 


| seihatinbaiies ‘will be early made to the Legislature, as we doubt 
very tight and tied down; put the bottles nearly, Massachusetts Industry. It is ascertained, that not the facts and arguments which they will be 
up to the cork in cold water, over a gentle fire, till| the value of codfish, salmon, shad, mackerel, her-| able to offer will remove the doubts of the most 


they boil; then set them on one side till cold ;—!ring, oil matter, &c. annually taken from the | sceptical, 
ocean by the fishermen of Massachusetts, exceeds | to her interests. | 
four millions of dollars. | resources are adequate to any enterprize that her 
interest suggests. 


take them out and dip the cork in good cement, | 


of bees’ wax, rosin, &c. This may be used in 
making sauce for cold meat, or as above, by ad- 
ding strong gravy. Itis intendedcf course, to 
gave the glaze. 

Tomatas with gravy.—This is simply stewing 
your tomatas in a little good gravy till quite tender, 
keeping them whole ; drain them on a sieve, dish 
them up, and pour a little half-glaze, and a tea- 
spoon full of vinegar mixed with it, quite hot, over 
them. 


MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual fair of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society was held at Carroll’s Point, near Balti- 
more, on the 16th. inst. The collection of cattle 
was numerous, and comprised a variety of the fin- 
est breeds. The exhibition of domestic manufac- 
tured articles was more limited than on previous 





We long to see Massachusetts awake 
Her wealth and population and 


Itis not the richness of her 
soil that constitutes her greatest wealth ; but it is 
her industry, her miueral resources, her manufac- 
turing and mechanical capacity and power ; and 
‘these can be fully developed only by means of in- 
ternal improvements—by roads, canals, and Rail 








*'The article adverted to by the Editor of the Yeoman, we 


similar occasions. | shall soon preseut our readers. 
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ways. If she would even keep her own trade,j CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENTOMOLOGY. Length one fifth of an inch. 
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and command the resources already developed, BY THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M. D. Head, thorax, and feet dark ferruginous, almost 
Massachusetts must do something, and that short- No. IL. castaneous. Antenne fuscous, except the two 
ly, to prevent the tendency to diversion which her Family Carabide. ‘basal joints which are ferruginous. Head with 


| . : ° . 
: . 4 : two longitudinal indentations between the eyes. 
This extensive family contains numerous spe- |». of * ; = 
cies which are arranged under various genera | Thorax oblong-cordate, anterior angles subacute, 

k he State to accomplish. Look at lee ‘| dise very convex, middle longitudinally impressed. 
small work for the jo te acoomp The perfect insects usually conceal themselves | y , - Aare 


it, a moment. Compare it with the works of im- | pier , | Elytra blackish purple, with a greenish tinge, 
: : ee ng day under i .| a t ae ‘ 
provement which the people of villages,and which | Like tn » re reebecenrn, Snr fly we eens ry Pa ae | obsoletely striate the alternate interstitial lines 
individuals, are constantly undertaking and easily : we ee our’ more elevated than the intermediate ones. Body 
‘ lishi Go into one of our thriving man- | such insects as they can conquer, not always spar- | beneath castaneous-brown, ventral segments fus- 
ee —s g |ing those of their own family. Some species are | : roe 


ufacturing villages, where a handsome Meeting |.) found in the day-time searching for their 


house has sprung up, as if byenchantment. This, 


natural situation presents. 
A Rar Roap through the State would be a 





ous. 


| wean *ie ddl lente. Some ae bit | Inhabits beneath stones, but israre. The shape 
: . : 8. . ° 
work, easily as it has been accomplished, was a | Prey oo oe ao of the thorax approaches to that of the crepitans. 


2 : . ; beneath the b o ; a few appear to! iia? : 
greater undertaking for its projectors than would | Sud on tee P30 - ha naga — 1 ox.| Our most common species is the fumans, F., which 
" ° ! 5 Ss A> |} . . 
be a Rail Road for the State. Look at the im-| — ' : \somewhat resembles the above in colors, but is 
A sel A Bos hale an offensive odour, which remains on the). hell om beaks hele 
provements in the principal street in this village. | Santees ttt kin teailink Gham Girecs| over half an inch long. 
The mere paving of a side walk isa greater work ° 8 , awe 
? . A. emit from the mouth or tail a caustic acid liquor, | 
for the owners of the House‘lots by whom it has ,. ; > he Be : =| oni » . 
nents Gomn thin hate Hd Beste Benee we | highly volatile, and irritating to the skin. Having | «& *bicolor. Pubescent, reddish-bay ; coleoptra 
. estan ag . ‘incautiously taken up Carasus sylvosus it assailed and abdomen castaneous, thorax canaliculate, ely 
Berkshire. A direct tax upon the people, for the | " y P 3 . 
_ |me with a sudden jet of this fluid, several drops’ tra sulcate, antenne compressed. 
whole expense of such a road, would not fall heav- | : > ;, 
of which reached my face, produced an acute) Length over eleven twentieths of an inch ;— 


ier on individuals than the tax which has been, . : ; : : 
‘scalding sensation, and left spots which remained | breadth of coleoptra between three and four twen 


readily incurred in improving half a mile of the}. é ‘ , ree 
MTR ‘ ‘inflamed for some hours. The species of the tieths of an inch. 
highway through the centre of this town. But 


/ genus Bracuinus have been long celebrated for Body reddish bay, with short decumbent, fer 
then there would be no need of such a tax. The) ae inasiiiiiiin initials Mr Kirb oil a Phen il anidiaitalin F aad eeueteendl so teed 
° ° : } iC Ss. ° alis et g s escence. vt S $ 
credit of the State would accomplish it; and all P s P > y rctgge Ph stom ag : - 
|“the true counterparts of the skunk, exploding a longitudinal impression each side near the anten- 


the effect which the people would feel, would be | : . : = ; 
¥ oy fs most fetid vapor from the ordinary passage.” This ne; neck distinct, impunctured ; second and third 


in the benefits derived from the expenditure ved the insect’s mode of defence inst it il- | joints of the antenne nearly equal in length, and 
; . t's 6 against ite assail- | joints » antenne nearly e me 

the money necessary for its construction, and from | reige . eer Ogee See Sune ee : Bee emaftrtoege yt 
/ants, which it bombards with repeated discharges with the first obconic ; terminal joint flattened, 


the use of the road when completed-— Worcester. é : . d an 
Vostean , I of smoke and noise, gun-boat like, from behind.» oblong, rounded at tip: intermediate joints trans 
fen Le Se | The American bombardiers are fully equal, in this | verse, gradually broader to the penultimate one, 


PEACHES. |respect, to fureign species. The Carabide were |and laterally compressed. Palpi with obconic 


A few days since Mr. Josiah Allen, Jr. of Attle-|employed by ancient physicians as internal reme- joints, the terminal ones largest and truncate at 


borv’, exhibited in our market among the variety | dies in various diseases; their acrid qualities might | tip. Thorax cordate, truncate before and behind, 
of other fruit, a quantity of the Heath Peach, render them useful as external irritants, or as sub-| rather wider than Jong, anterior angles rounded, 
which he has cultivated in his orchard. Of this’ stitutes for blistering flies. |posterior ones slightly exeurved, subacute ; disc 
delicious fruit the following description is given in| But few of the larve are known. Their habits | deeply and distinctly punctured, and longitudinal 
Thacher’s Orchardist :—- Of all peaches—of all are predaceous; they are serviceable in destroy- | ly canaliculate. Coleoptra parailelogramical, ba- 
fruits, it is said there is none equal in flavor to the ing smaller insects and caterpillars, and do not Sal and external apical angles rounded, dise ches- 
American Heath Peach, a clingstone. It is large, attack or injure vegetation. They dwell in the |nut colored, paler at base, widely grooved, the 
weighing near a pound, in common. It is gene-| ground, but some of the larger kinds have been grooves punctured, obsolete at tip; external str)- 
rally the last sort that ripens.” found on trees, inhabiting the nests ef caterpillars, margin with a few, remote, larger, ocellate pune 

Mr. Allen, we are informed, has taken great and committing great havoc among them. The |tures. Body beneath punctured, pectus postpec- 
pains to procure the most choice kinds of fruit, for redoubtable enemy of the cut-worm appexrs to be tus and feet reddish bay, ventral segments casta. 


GENUS ZUPHIUM. 


which he now realizes ample remuneration. ‘one of the family. ‘neous. Tarsi with entire joints. 
Pawtucket Chronicle. The genera! shape of the larva is long, linear. This insect must be very rare. The specimen 
~~ ---- + flattened above, with strong curved jaws, six legs. from which this description is taken was presented 
SQUIRRELS. hear the head, a distinct thoracic shield, and an/™e by Charles Pickering, M. D., who found it in 


These animals are making great havoc among ‘anal proleg. They are blackish in color, aud ac-! the vicinity of Salem. Some doubts existing re- 
the erops in Illinois, Indiana, &c. One man kil- tive in motion. specting the propriety of placing it in the genus 
led 400 in his field in one day, and the next morn- | GENUS BRACHINUS. 'zuPpHIUM, the characters of the species are de- 
ing they were as numerous as ever. They are | tailed particularly with reference to elucidating 
: > swimming across the Wabash, Ohi Z| : : ee ae hs iccetilinten oti : bes collie 
constantly swi ning across tl ash, Ohio, “ ‘ple, obsoletely and broadly striated, anti une fu- the genus, no other species of which I have seen 
Mississippi rivers, and are killed by the boys in ..oy< ee 

, : . , Scous, GENUS HARPALUS. 
great numbers at their landings. They swim a-) 7 a ae a. 
le pb , “ y “| Length five twentieths of an inch. u. *sericeus. Black, punctured, pubescent a- 
cross rivers from a mile to a mile and a half in} Riair ents tel ; ‘ ne ss 
width.—Hamp. Gazette y pe af ite ot or testaceous, Witt very bove ; antennw annulated with reddish-brown and 
a sna | short, decumbent, pale, ochreous hairs. Head fuscous ; thoracic angles rounded ; tibia and tarsi 
, 27. } wel > ey 2 » ¢ 4 Pe . “ 
SILK WORMS. beg ruggse impressions near the antennie, I'wo | reddish brown. 

rst joints and base of the third joint of the an-| Length of the male two-fifths of an inch, of the 
tenne testaceous, remaining ones fusccous. An- female rather more. 
‘terior angles of the thorax ebtusely rounded, disc Body depressed, brownish black, opaque, with 
very convex, with deep medial and submarginal distinct large puncwres, and short, decumbent, 


B. *medius. 'Testaceous, elytra, dull reddish pur- 





Mr. Abbott, of Leominster, Mass. after success- 
tul experiments in the raising of silk worms, and 
obtaining their silk, has this year set out several 


hundred white mulberry trees, in further pursuit | i E . 
of this enterprising and amusing employment. | Impressed lines. ytra somewhat polished, red- ferruginous pubescenc€ above. Mandibles cas- 


} ae . 

+ MA jo purple, with six or seven obsolete and shal- taneous, palpi and three basal joints of the anten- 

BUFFALOES. low stri. Feet ferruginous, body beneat! darker. | nw reddish bay, each of the remaining ones of the 

The only beasts used for draught by the Euro- It is found beneath stones, and is suificiently dis- 'same color at the tip, and fuscous at base. Tho- 

pean Turks are buffaloes, and cream colored | tinct from others by the regularly curved anterior rax distinctly margined, angles rounded, the pos- 

oxen. The buffaloes are huge, clumsy animals, | @9gles of the thorax. |terior ones very obtusely ; dise not much elevated, 

and the Turks never eat their flesh except on one} B- *minutus. ‘Thorax dark ferruginous, oblong- | dorsal and basal. lines obsolete, and in the place 

occasion. Strings of blue beads are hung about cordate, elytra blackish purple, antenne and ven-(\of the latter a broad, shallow, confluently punc- 

their horns and neck to preserve them from the tral segments fuscous. liured depression, uniting with the dilated lateral 
effects of the evil eye. : 
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margin. Elytral orn impunctured, subunixginal | may be best, however, not to dig and house pota- | mainder a few days since. Those last dug yield- 


. oe hger | 
series of punctures indistinct ; apex of the elytra | 


tos immediately after a “soaking” rain, but to let ed one bushel to five hills, size like those I send 


sinuate. Body beneath and thighs black, polish- | them remain a few days in the hills, to get rid of you. The Common Potato, planted side by side, 


ished; tibie and tarsi, reddish brown or bay. 

This insect is very common on grass during the | 
warm days of summer. It somewhat resembles 
H. herbivagus, and probably also un. faunus, Say ; 
but is easily recognized by being entirely punc- 
tured, and sericeous above, by its more rounded 
thorax, its dark thighs, and annulated antenne. 

Errata in the First Number —Page 90, column 2, line 32, for 
rproval read reproach—line 34 for description, read descruptions 
—column 3, line 40, for pupa, read pupr—tline 43, for bunch, 
read aniule—line 68, afier behind, imsert with—page 91, column 
1, line 20, for subsateral, read subsutura/—\ine 41, for lips, read 
lip—iine 62, for punctubata, read punctulata. 

Remarks.—It may happen that some may ob- 
ject to the technical language of descriptions. For 
brevity, as well as to answer other purposes of 
science, this is unavoidable, and to those, (and we 
trust they are many) who make Entomology a. 
study it can be no disadvantage. ‘The terms are 
explained in Samouelle’s “ Compendium” before 
mentioned, in Kirby & Spence’s “ Outlines to En- 
tomology,” and in the “ Glossary to Say’s Ento- 
mology.” | 

No popular names of species are given because 
none are known, and because a scientific name is 
more appropriate and as easily remembered.— | 
The advantage of a name is obvious, and has the | 
authority of Linneus, who says that, without one, 
a knowledge of facts is lost. “ Si nomina nescis 
perit et cognitio rerum.” ‘The supposed new in- 
sects have an asterisk prefixed. 


| 
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GATHERING and PRESERVING POTATOS. | 

With regard to the time in which potatos should, 
be gathered, we find some difference of opinion 
among practical farmers. It is, however, acknowl- 
edged by all, that when intended for consumption 
and not for seed, they should not be gathered till 
they are ripe. The ripeness of the potato may be | 
perceived by the appearance ef the tops, which | 
will begin to decay as soon as the roots have at- | 
tained to maturity. After that period, we are’ 
told by some cultivators it is important that the 
potatos should be gathered and housed as soon | 
as convenient, or immediately after the tops are | 


say some plilosophers, be expelled by the vital en- | 
ergies of the roots, unless the ground is very wet, | 
which might cause them to rot. 

Mr. Buel, of Albany, who is a practical as well 
as a svientific cultivator, says, “it were better that 
the sun never should shine upon potatos—that 


‘they should be housed with all the dirt that ad- 


heres to them—that it is beneficial to add more 
dirt in the bin or cask, to exclude external air as 
muchas possible ; and that their surface should be 
kept moist, and the atmosphere, which surrounds 


them as little above the freezing point as possible. | 


The Hon. O. Fiske, in an address to the Wor- , 
cester Agricultural Society, in speaking of the po- | 
tato, observes that “nature has not accomplish. | 
its maturation at the period in which the vines 
decay, aud the farmer believes it to be ripe. It 
seems probable that the earth by some unknown 
process, perfects its qualities after it has attained 
its growth. That potatos, which have remained 
the whole season in the earth, are more farina- 
ceous and pleasant has been ascertained. A farm- 
er in this town, who was in the practice of plant- 
ing a large quantity, took his family supply from 
a spacious field, early in autumn. As the residue 
was intended for his stoek, he deferred harvesting 
them till a late and more convenient period. Dur- | 
ing their consumption, his table, by mistake was 
furnished with some which had been destined for 
the barn. The quality was so obviously superior | 
as to lead to an investigation of the cause. From) 
that time the two parcels received an exchange | 
of destination. Another fact illustrative of this | 
position was stated to me by an eminent farmer | 
in the vicinity of Boston. A distinguished agri- 
culturist, from Scotland, who had dined at the 
best tables in the city and its neighborhood re- 
marked, at the hospitable board of my informant, 
that he had not seen in this country, what, in 
Scotland would be considered a good potato. He 
imputed their difference to the different mode of 
cultivation. There they plant early and dig late.” 

The most expeditious way of gathering a pota- 
to crop, is, first to run furrows on each side of the 





rows, and then a deep one in the middle, which 


their superfluous moisture, which will in due time took thirty hills to the bushel.” 


CATTLE SHOW AT MANSFIELD. 

The annual Show of the Bristol County Agri 
cultural Society, took place yesterday at Mans- 
field. The unfavorable state of the weather in the 
morning probably prevented the attendance of 
some, and lessened to some extent the Exhibition. 
It was nevertheless, numerously attended, and al- 
together was a respectable exhibition. At the 
Ploughing Match in the morning 9 teams were 
entered, which executed their work in a manner 
creditable to the competitors. The show of neat 
cattle was equal probably to those of past years. 
The pens, which were the same which have here- 
tofore been used for this purpose, were all filled, 
several of them with fine animals of foreign and 
mixed as well as domestic breeds. There was a 
variety of manufactured articles exhibited, al- 


though not a very large quantity. The show of 


cloths was small. Among the rare productions 
exhibited were specimens of sweet potatoes rais- 
ed by Rufus Bacon, Esq. and by Dr. Green. At 
twelve o’clock the Society moved in procession es- 
corted by a band of music, from Maj. Bates’ to the 
Meeting-house. A prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Briggs; after which the Society were enter- 
tained for upwards of half an hour by an address 
eloquently delivered by A. A. Locxe, Esq.—The 
Society returned to Maj. Bates’ where an excel- 
lent dinner was provided. Toasts were drank 
with very good wine manufactured and presented 
for the occasion, by Noah Claffin Esq. of Attlebo- 


‘rough and Dr. Roland Green of Mansfield. The 


reports of the Committees &c. will be published 
in a future paper.— Taunton Register. 


MANURES 
Assist plants, by destroying predatory vermin 





and weeds. This, however, is not a property of 


animal and vegetable manures ; they foster both 
those enemies of our crops. Salt and lime are 
very efficient destroyers of slugs, snails, grubs, &c. 
It is astonishing how ignorantly neglectful are the 
cultivators of the soil, when their crops are devas- 
tated by the slug, not to dress them so as to ren- 
der the surface of the soil quite white, during a 








turns up most of the roots to the surface. In this | promise of a few days dry weather, with caustic 
way, however, we should apprehend some waste, lime, It is instant destruction to every slug it 


and should not recommend it, except where pota-) ¢.4), upon, and those whom it misses are destroy- 


decayed, either by ripeness or frost. Others say |toS are plenty and labor scarce. A hoe with | 44 by their coming in contact with it, when mov- 


they will keep best in their native beds till the | Prongs, such as is sold at J. R. Newell’s establish- i ,5 in search of food. It is a common practice to 
ground is frozen. But, at any rate, it is best not Ment, 52 North Market-street, Boston, we believe rane couch-grass, docks, gorse, and other vegeta- 
to defer digging till very late lest cold weather |t0 be the best implement for digging potatos. 
should destroy or lock them in the ground till! —_—_—___— decay; a more uneconomical, unscientific method 
spring. The old fashioned mode of harvesting| _ SWEET POTATOS. of reducing them to a state more beneficial to the 
potatos, was to dry them in the sun as you would | Since our notice of Mr Ponn’s success in rais- land of which they were the refuse, cannot be de- 
grass for hay. Rees’ Cyclopedia says, “as soon |ing the Carolina Potato, we have received several ‘vised. In breaking up heaths, such exuvie are 
is potatos ure gathered they should be allowed to Specimens from different cultivators in this vicini- | yopy abundant; but, in all cases, if the weeds, 
remain some days to dry before they are stored.” |tY, among others, some very superior ones from leaves. &c. were conveyed toa hole or pit, and 
This we believe to be wrong, for in our climate,| Mr J. Tripp, of Roxbury, and Mr A. Hovenrton, with every single horse-load, and with barrow- 
an exposure of two or three days to a cloudless|4t- of Lynn. One of our marketmen informs us joads in proportion, a bushel of salt and half a 


bles which are very retentive of life, or slow in 








sun, in September or October, would cause pota- 
tos to turn green, to taste strong and bitter and 
heeome in some degree poisonous. It is now 
:aid by practical farmers that the less the roots 
are exposed to sun or air, after being taken from 
the ground the better, and that it is advisable to 
permit some part of the soil in which they have 
grown to adhere to and mix with them, when 
they are deposited in their winter quarters. It 





they were never known to be so abundant in this | bushel of lime were incorporated, it would in a 
part of the country. Mr Hoveuton accompanied | gy months, form a mass of decayed compost of 
his with the following remarks. “ The Carolina | ihe most fertilizing quality ; the lime retaining 
Potato slips purchased at the New England Farm- | many of the gases evolved during the putrefaction 
er Seed Store have done finely. The largest of | o¢ the vegetable matter, and the salt and it com- 
those now sent you, when first dug, weighed 23 bining to destroy noxious animals, which might 
pounds. I purchased four quarts of slips with | +m a nidus in the mass. By this plan, nearly 
which I planted 60 hills—began to use them in|.) the carbonaceous matters of the refuse vege- 








my family the last of September. I dug the re- {tables are retained ; by burning nearly all of them 
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are dissipated. The forming of a compost sach 
as that recommended, is justified and approved by 
the experience of many. 

Stable manure, aud all decomposing animal and 
vegetable substances have a tendency to promote 
ihe decay of stubborn organic remains in the soil, 
on the principle that putrescent substances hasten 
the process of putrefaction in other organic bo- 
dies with which they come in contact. Salt, ina 
small proportion, has been demonstrated, by Sir J. 

ringle to be gifted with a similar septic proper- 
ty ; and that lime rapidly breaks down the texture 
of organised matters is well known. 

There is no doubt that rich soils, or those a- 
bounding in animal and vegetable remains are less 
liable to change in temperature with that of the | 
incumbent atmosphere, than those of a poorer | 
constitution. This partly arises from the influence 
of the color of soils on vegetation. Some man- | 
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seares the birds, as I have not lost a pea since I | 
first adopted the plan. Seeds may be protected | 
in the same way. 

“ When the birds attempt to perch on the strings 
they are overthrown, and so frightened that they 
never attempt it again ; the worsted too, being of 
a clinging nature, their claws are sometimes en- | 
tangled therewith, so that with difficulty they dis- 
engage themselves.” 


TREE PRESERVER. 
Breed’s newly invented tree preserver, which 
guards and protects the tree against the Grub and 
Canker worm, has received among other respect- 
able Certificates the following : 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
We, the undersigned, witnessed several times 
the last season, in the garden of the inventor, the 
utility and advantage of Nathan Breed’s new in- 


ures, as salt, protect plants from suffering by sud-|y¥ented Tree Preserver ; and we are fully of the 
den reductions of temperature, by entering into | pinion it will answer every purpose intended, | 
their system, stimulating, and rendering them and serve as a complete guard against the depre- 
more vigorous, impregnating their sap, and con-| dations of the grub or canker worm; which has 
sequently rendering it less liable to be congealed. ‘for years past, and still continues to make great | 


Gardener’s Magazine. 


On the Cause of Curl in Potatos.—It is stated 
by a writer in the Gardener’s Magazine, that the 
curl in potates is occasioned by the depredations 
ofa small worm. He says, that they lodge at the 
bettom of the stem, which, for an inch or more, 
is changed from its natural to a pale unhealthy 
colour; the ascent of the sap is obstructed, and 
the leaves not having a due supply, are deformed 
and diminutive. That in examining the cut of 
the potato he discovered a small hole, which prob- 
ably was the place where the egg had been laid, 
and where the worm was bred. For avoiding 
the evil he advises to prefer unripe sets to fully 
ripe ones, as a preventive where the curl is dread- 
ed, which remedy has been proved by his own ex- 
perience to be efficient. The use of unripe pota- 
toes for seed has likewise the advantage, accord- 
ing to this writer, of giving a crop a month or six | 
weeks earlier, than when sets are used which 
were fully ripe at the time they were gathered. 








Vessels for cider.—The cheapest and best ves- | = 


sels for containing cider, are said by some to be | 
white oak iron-bound hogsheads, made of heart’ 
stuff well painted and of a size to hold about 

three barrels and an half. These vessels should 

be smeared over with a little spanish brown and | 
lamp black, once in about three years. Others 

recommend vessels for keeping cider in which the | 
barrel boards are straight, but the vessels broader | 
at one end than the other, to be set on the smaller | 
end, with the bung-hole at the top. The advan- | 
tage of this form is, that in drawing off the cider, 

though but slowly, the skin or cream, contracted | 
by its fermentation, descends and covers the liquor | 
and thus preserves the fixed air in the cider till) 


the whole is drawn off. | 


| 


Scaring small Birds from destroying Garden| 
Crops.—A writer in the Gardener Magazine says | 
“Having repeatedly lost my whole crop of peas | 
by the birds nipping off the tops immediately on 
their appearing above ground, I, to prevent this, 
fix pegs in the ground about 4 inches high, and at 
the distance of four feet from each other. To 
these, I attach a worsted thread from peg to peg, 
crossing them at intervals, something like what 
children call “scratch cradles.” This effectually 





havoc in our gardens and orchards. We cheer-' 
fully recommend it to the public as being one 
among the simple, yet not less useful inventions. | 

John Prait—James Breed—Daniel Breed —John- 
F. Hilton—James Pratt—Samue! Carleton—James | 
Breed, Jr. 

Lynn, Oct. 23, 1828. 

(>> The above Tree Preserver is for sale at | 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Mar- | 
ket street, Boston. 


| 





Errota.—In the Report of the Committee on Agricultura! | 
Experiments, last line, for Bristol read Brighton. The valuable | 
Stock mentionetl on page 102, belonged to J. Easterbrook Esq. 
of Royalston, not the Rev. Mr Easterbroo!: of Athol. | 
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Gardener wanted. 

A young Gardener (an unmarried man) who has a complete | 
knowledge of his business, and can give unquestionable referen- 
ces as to his habits and qualificaiious, is wanted to take charge 
of a place about one hundred miles from this city. ‘To such a 
person a fine opportunity now offers, as regards a pleasant situ- 
ation and fair compensation. No ethers need apply. Call ou 
J. B. Russell, New England Farmer Seed Store. 





Situation wanted. 

A Scotch Gardener, (with a family) who has a complete | 
knowledge of his profession. and ean produce recommendations 
from many gentlemen in Englaud [among others, one from J.C, 
Loupon, Esq. Editor of the rnghsh Gardener’s M igazine] 
wishes to procure a situation in New England or the Middle 
States. Apply to Me Russetl, Publisher of the New England 
Farmer, Boston. or G. Thorbura & Son, New York 
Fruit, Ornamental, Shrubbery Trees, and Plants, by 

Auction. 

A large assortment of Peach. Apricot, Pear, Plum, and Ap- 
ple, and Ornamental ‘rees, Shrabbery, Creepers aud Piants, 
will be sold at G. Channing’s oilice, on Monday next, at ilo’ 


1 


clock, A.M. Catalogues on the morning of the sale. Oet. 31, 


Trish White Potatoes. 

One bushel only of the very superior Dish White Potatoes 
alluded to on page 114 of this day’s paper, 

Several varieties of Field Corn, selected with great care, for 
its earliness and productive quality—also Early Sweet and the 
Early Jefferson Corn, tor the iable. 

Just received at the 

New England Farmer Seed Store, 
No, 52 North Market Street—oston. 


New England Printing Ink Manufactory. 
The undersigned has on band from the above Establishment, 
a constant supply of Printers’ Ink, warranted in no respect infe- | 
rior to the best made in this country. Book, Roller, and News | 
[uk in large or smal! quantities. — Also, Composition Rollers and 
Tables, of the most approved construction.~-Terms reasonable. 
JOHN BAKER, 
Corner of Congress and Water Streets, 
Opposite the Post Office. 





Oct.24 Gt 


New England Farmer’s lmanack, for 1829. 

Tu press at the New Englaud Farimer office, and wil! be pub- 
lished to-morrow, the New England Furmer’s Almanack for 
1829. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New Engiand 
Farmer.—For sale, wholesale and retail, at the N. E. Farmer 
office, No. 52 North Market street, by Bowles & Dearborn, 50 
Washington street, and by the booksellers and traders generally. 
Some copies interleaved’ with writing paper, which will be very 
serviceable to farmers, will be kept for retail at the Farmer office 

Fruit Trees. 
WM PRINCE, the Proprietor of the Linnwan 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, Long 
Island, has the pleasure of informing the publick, 
that his Nursery now coutains 172 varieties of the 
Apple, 202 do. of the pear, 76 do, of Cherries, 139 do. of Plums 
52 do. of Apricots, 84 do. of Peaches, 29 do. of Nectarines, 10 
do. of Almonds, 14 do. of Mulberries, 6 do. of Quinees, 16 do 
of Figs, 16 do. of Carrants, 15 do. of Raspberries, 47 do. ot 
Giooseberries, 20 co. of Strawberries, 257 do. of Grapes, 600 do 
of Ornamental Trees, &e. Above five hundred of the above 








| kinds of Fruits are not to be found in any other collection in A 


merica. The different varieties canno tb otherwise than gent- 
ine, as the greatest attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds 
are inoculated from bearing trees. The Cherry, Peach, and 
other Trees, are generaily of a large size. Catalogues may 
be obtained of J.R. Newell, at the Agricultural Warehouse No 
52North Market-street, gratis; and orders left there, or sent by 
mail, will meet prompt attention. Oct. 32 
Wilson’s Nursery, Derry, N. H. 

The proprietors inform the public that their nursery offers pe 
culiar facility tor the acquirement of nseful fruit; more than fif 
ty thousand trees now cultivated by them consisting of a great 
variety of Apples. Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, &c. eim- 
bracing most of the celebrated aud esteemed kinds in this coun- 
iry. ‘Phe utmest care has been observed by the original pro- 
prietor for more than thirty years, in making the selection and 
the whole is now offered as containing nove but the most worth- 
of cultivation. Persons not acquaimed with the different kinds 
hy name, who wish to procure choice kinds, by stating the time 
they wish them to ripen, may coufidently trast to the propzietors 
without fear of disappointment. All orders will be promptly at- 


ltended to, and trees furnished at their nursery, this fall or next 


spring. at the following prices. 


Apples, per hundred, ‘ ‘ . : , $16 
Peaches do ‘ : 2 ; ‘ , ; 16 
Plams do, . . ‘ ‘ r ‘ 25 
Cherries do . . ; : , ‘ — 
Quinces do Sl6and 2 


Horse Chesnuts ; : . ‘ : j “ae | 
Oct 3 6t JOUN A. & SAMUEL WILSON. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

For importing Grape Vine Roots from France, at a moderate 
price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into the 

United S'ates. ° 

Mr Aiphonse Loubat, having considerably enlarged his Vine- 
yard, on Long Island, where he vow has, in full cultivation, 
thirty-five acres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine 
Roots; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to 
procure the best specimens of rvets trom his father’s extensive 
vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac, 
and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 
France, (45° N. Lat.) preposes to the numerous friends to the 
cultivation of the grape vine inthe United States, a subserip- 
tion wili be opened on the first of August, 1828. 

Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape 
Vine Reots, before the first of March vext, and forward them 
free of open, to the different cities where subscription lists 
shall have been opened. "Phe roots will be three years old, and 
will produce considerate tru the second year irom the time of 
thei: heing planted. "They will be caretully classed and packed 
in boxes, with some of the original seil in which they have been 
raised, Which will greatly faciliiate the thriving of the roots, 
When trausplanted, : 

Orders will be punctually attended to: the subscribers desig 
nating the quantities and s) sof the grape vine roots they 
wish to have. "They will eugage to pay for 1900 roots or more, 
at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; tor less than 1000, at 
the rate of 15 cénts; and 25 cents per reet for less than 50.— 

Roots only two vears ol, shall be paid for at the rate of 9 cents 
each, for id or more : 12 1-2 cents for tess than one 1 ; and 
18 cents for less than 50 roots.—Pavment to be made on deliv 
ery of the roots.—Letters not receive d untess post paid. 

Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphonse Lou- 
bat, 8 Wail street-—Boston, E, Copeland, Jr.—Albany, R 
M’Michse!—Philadelphia, Van Amringe Baltimore, Willard 
Rhoads — Washington City, Wm. Pairo. Richmond, Davep- 





| nort, Allen & Co.-—-Savannah, Hall, Shapter & ‘Tupper—New 


Orleans. Foster & Hutton Charleston, (S. C.) J. & J. Street 


'& Co, Mr A. Loubat’s book on the Culture of the Grape Vine, 


and on the Making of Wine, may be found atthe principal book 
seliers of the United States; and his agents will furnish therm 
gratis to subscribers. 





Sausage Machine. 

Orders for the Sausage Filling Machiae, (post-paid,) sent to 
the Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 North Market Street, 
Boston. or to the subscriber, will receive prompt attention. 

Dorchester, Oct, 23, JOHN MEARS. 

One of the machines is left at the Agricultural Warehouse. 
for examwwation . 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The following lines to a Roptn, that flew in at the window 

Mr Graname, will be read with no regretted loss of time. 
“ From snowy Plains, and icy Sprays, 
From moonless Nights, and sunjess days, 
Welcome, poor Bird! Vil cherish thee ; 
1 love thee, for thou trustest me. 
Thow need’st not dread a Captive’s doom ; 
No! freely flutter round my room ; 
Perch on my Lute’s remaining string, 
And sweetly of the Summer sing. 
That note, that Summer note, I know ; 
It wakes at once and sootkes my wo, 
I sce the woods, I see the stream, 
1 see—ah still prolong the dream ; 
Still with thy song, those scenes renew, 
Tho’ trough my tears, they reach my view. 
Thus heedless of the raging blast, 
Thou’lt dwell with me till WintER’s past ; 
And when the Primrose tells, ‘tis SPRING, 
And when the Thrush begins to sing, 
Soon as I hear the woodland song, 
Lil set thee free, to join the throng !”’ 




















We copy the following fiom the last number of the English 
Gardener’s Magazine. Mr Lounon, the Editor, remarks, “ a 
little eare would have made this story of the progress of Mr 'Thor- 
burn’s taste for plants, as good in its way as the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, but we have printed it word for word as we received it.” 

Messrs. Thorburn, New York.—Mr Epiror, In 
your Magazine (Vol. ii. p. 345.) I observe a notice 
of the seed establishment of Messrs Thorburn of 
ihis city. I have often heard Mr Thorburn relate 
ihe following interesting anecdotes of his life, and 


as you may rely on them as facts, I doubt not but | 


they will amuse many of your readers :—Mr 
Thorburn is a native of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, 
and was by trade a nail-maker. In 1793 he be- 
longed to the societies of parliamentary reform, 
known by the name of Friends of the People, and 
was a prisoner on that account at the time Muir, 
Palmer, and others were tried and banished. He 
got out of jail by the influence of friends, and 
landed in New York in 1794, being then in his 
20th year. He followed nail-making six years in 
New York, when the introduction of cut-nails, 
{nails ent out of sheet iron by machinery] depriv- 
ed him of employment. He then took to keeping 
a small retail grocery store ; but as this did not 
fully oceupy his time (for even now he works 
among his seeds and plants almost night and day,) 
he got a quantity of common flower-pots, and 
painted them with green varnish color, the sale 
of which exceeded his expectation. In the spring 
of 1801 he observed a man selling plants, the first 
he had ever seen for sale in the market.—Care- 
lessly passing the stand, he broke a small leaf, and 


it smelling agreeably, he enquired the name of, 


the plant from which he broke it, and was told 
that it was the Rose geranium. Mf Thorburn 
says until that moment he never knew there was 
such a plant in the world asa geranium. ‘Taking 
another observation he thought the plant would 
look well in one of his green flower-pots, to stand 
on the counter, to draw attention (not for the pur- 
pose of sale.) However, next day some one fan- 
cied the plant and pet, which were sold at a shil- 
ling advance. He next purchased two plants, and 
disposed of them also; soon after he had twenty 
or thirty, and, erecting a small stage in his shop, 
opposite the door, he carried on a regular trade 
of plant-selling. This being something novel in 
New York, it drew attention. Strangers, when 


going the rounds of curiosity, stepped in to see 
the plants: some wished to buy, but could not 





| comvey the plants 200 or 500 miles into the inte- 
rior, and would buy the seed if it could be had ; 
others, again, would ask for cabbage or radish 
‘seeds; but as no one made a business of selling 
| seeds in New York in those days, he could not 
‘find any to commence with. He related his plans 
‘and difficulties to the gardener from whom he 
| bought all bis plants, who informed him that he 
| was now saving seeds with the intention of selling 
in the market the following spring; but if Mr 
‘Thorburn would take his seeds and plants, he 
‘would keep at home and raise plants and seeds 
‘for Mr Thorburn to sell. A bargain was struck, 
‘and he thus commenced with a stock of fifteen 
dollars’ worth of seeds. Just as this stock was 
sold off, a passenger in a ship from London called, 
‘and offered to sell Mr Thorburn a small invoice of 
seeds which he had brought out. On opening 
| the cask, he found a catalogue having the time of 
| sowing on the margin. This, Mr Thorburn ob- 
serves, Was a prize to him, as it gave him the 
time of sowing, and also a model from which to 
print one for himself. After surmounting many 
difficulties, the seed store is now located in a 
building 60 ft. by 40 ft., late a meeting-house of 
the Society of Friends, in the very centre of busi- 
‘ness. Perhaps there is no where to be found a 
| building so well adapted, and a seed-shop so well 
filled up with every thing necessary for the gar- 
den and farm, asin this establishment. Seeds, 
tools, pots, glasses, roots, and a library of the lat- 
est English, French and American works on bot- 
any, gardening, &c. are kept for sale, and also for 
the inspection of the publie (gratis). The seed 
drawers behind the counters run the whole length 
of the shop. Suspended above the drawers, in 
handsome glazed gilt frames, is a complete set of 
Curtis’s Alas, folio-sized, splendid and beautifully 
coloured plates of camellias, prize carnations, 
pinks, auriculas, ranunculuses, dahlias, &c. 
The large high windows are shaded with 
jlandsecape cloth blinds, and the walls above the 
shelves and drawers are ornamented with elegant 
scenery from the Alps of Switzerland, done on 
French hanging paper. As you enter into the 
front doors, it has the most imposing appearance 
| of any thing of the kind I ever saw, either in 
| America or Europe. In front of the shop, to the 
| height of the bottom of the second story windows, 
‘is a green-house, 85 ft. long, and 18 ft. wide.— 
| Through this you pass into the shop. This green 
house is built on the most approved plan, and con- 
| tains now about 3000 plants. Between the green- 
house and the street is a bed about 80 ft. by 25ft. 
| which, in the season, is filled with the handsome 
Dutch hyacinths, tulips, &c. The whole is en- 
‘closed with a neat iron railing and two gates, 
| where passengers are invited to walk in and look 
around, and only required to shut the gate behind 
‘them. Itis a fact, which I have heard the Messrs. 
Thorburn often mention, and which says much 
for the good conduct of the inhabitants, and the 
taste they begin to have for these beautiful works 
| of nature, that neither by night nor day have they 
known any of the flowers or fruits on their prem- 
lises to be taken away or in any way injured, al- 
though the oranges and lemons hang within 4ft. 
of the railing fronting the streets, and may be eas- 
ily reached with a hook or scape-net. The rail- 
ing is only 44 ft. high, and they keep neither man 
nor dog to watch by night. Their whole estab- 
lishment occupies 83 ft. by 90 ft. (Observe, it is 
in the heart of the city.) The ground behind the 





| 
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shop is appropriated to hot-beds and plant-pits 
and was formerly the burying ground 6f the Meet- 
ing, but has been very little used for that purpose 
for twenty years past. The Friends wishing it to 
be occupied as it is, sold it for a moderate price to 
Messrs. Thorburns, 20,000 dollars I have heard. 
Before giving possession, the whole ground was 
trenched to the depth of 7 ft., and all the bones re- 
moved to a neat cemetery prepared for the pur- 
pose out of town. As the spot I have been des- 
|cribing, and the owners, are known to some of 
your readers, I have no doubt but they will be 
glad to hear of them. Messrs. Thorburn & Son 
have done more to place gardening on a respect- 
able footing, than any other two men in America. 
HORTULANUS. 
New York, July 16. 1828. 


Splendid Bulbous Roots, &c. 

A further supply of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus 
Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranuncu- 
lus, Iris, Crown Imperials, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to 
| 62 ets.each. A very few of the finest Hyacinths, dark and pale 
) blue, pure white, red, yellow, and white with various eyes, at 
$1 per root. 

he collection of LILTES is very splendid, comprising Scar- 
let Chaleedonian Lily 50 cents, Orange Pompone Lily 37 cents 
Chinese Leopard 25 ets. Orange Martagon 37 cts. Yellow Mar- 
tagon 37 cts. Double Violet Flamed 37 cts. Purple and White 
Spotted 37 cts. Bright Scarlet Pompone 50 cts. Double White 
37 ets. Large White Garden Lily 12 cents, Dwarf Chinese Red 
Lily (Lilium concolor, new and very superb, one root only) $1.50 

TULIPS—splendid variega’ed, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 
cts. each, $1.00 per dozen. 

CROWN IMPERIALS--assorted, of the most splendid col- 
ours, and showy flowers, large roots, 38 cts. each. 

JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots, 19 ets. each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, white with ye! 
low cups, and yellow with double white cups, extra sized roots 
38 cts. each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of all colors, 19 cts. each: 
. SPRING CROCUS—of all colours, 6 cts. each. 50 cts. per 

lozen. 

The above roots are froin the same house, from which we re- 
ceived our supply last season, and which gave such universal! 
satisfaction ; some of the double Hyacinths having produced 
bells 1 inch and 8-1€ths in diameter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are 
not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for their size 
and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. Those 
sold at auction are generally the mere refuse of the most inferior 
collections, gocd roots being worth at home ten times as much 
as they generally sell for at auction, as will be seen by reference 
to the priced catalogues of any respectable house in Holland. 


} 








Also pots for blooming the Crocus, in the shape of Hedgehogs 
Porcelain Dice-work Flower Baskets, (very beautiful) Beehive: 
Flower Pots, Half melons, Gones, &c.—a new article. 

Two roots only of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry. 

Just received at the 

New England Farmer Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street—Boston. 


Orchard Grass Seed.— Flint Wheat, &c. 
A further supply of Orchard Grass Seed—growth of 1828. 
‘Two bundred pounds of Red Onion Seed. 
A few bushels White Flint Fall Wheat, commonly called Ca 
nal Wheat.—Also, Gilman Spring Wheat. 
Just received at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, 
__No. 52 North Market Street—Boston. 


Grape Vines. 


The subscriber offers for sale Grape Vines of several varieties, 
the produce of bis garden in Dorchester ; among them are the 








following : 
Isabella White Muscat 
Sweetwater Blaék Hambarg 
Black Cape Elba 
Queen Muscatel Muscate} 
Early Oval Alexander's or Schuy)ki! 
They are principally{of one year’s growth, planted under his 


direction ond superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are 
in a healthful and vigorous state. — 

‘The subscriber proposes to continue the cultivation of such va- 
rieties of the foreign and native vines as are suited to this climate 
and that will thrive in the open ground in town or country. 

Application may be made to the subscriber, at his office, No 
7 1-2 Congress Street, or at the Garden, to Patrick Kennedy. 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1828. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
ETE 

Published every Friday, at $3 annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who aay wtbian a tee from the 
time of gubcribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents: 

















